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The Fellowship of Prayer, Lenten Season, 1951 


The Fellowship’s Credentials 


It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord 
to send chosen men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Ghrist. Acts 15:25-26 (K. J. V.). 
22-38 yo 


c\ 
et? a 
‘‘Men who have hazarded their lives. 


Read verses 


\\ 
\* 


This was the 
only, gAARhtial which the church at Jerusalem put into the 
w men whom it sent to the church at Antioch 


to 


se de YW ispute which had arisen over the Mosaic law. 
\ 


a\i\v , i ; 
Puey had risked their lives in a great enterprise. 


In a similar situation in our day the credentials might 
They have 


been honored with degrees from various colleges and uni- 


read: ‘‘These men come from our best families. 
versities. They have served their church on various com- 
mittees, and have supported it liberally."’ Nothing about 


having risked their all for the sake of Jesus Christ. 


If we had eyes to see, we would discover the word 
“hazard”’ written over every great enterprise. The enter- 
prise that tries to live on the risk taken by a former genera- 
tion will die. Every generation must carry its own weight 
and take its own risk. How much is the present generation 


of church people willing to risk? 


Let Us Pray: Our Father, increase our faith in thee to 
the point where our actions begin to match our prayers. 
May we not fear to go out in faith, not always knowing 
where, but with the assurance that we belong to thee. Amen. 


From The Fellowship of Prayer, prepared by Frederick K. Stamm for the 
National Council of Churches. Copyright 1951. 














Letters to the Editors 





Missionary Gives Reasons for Opposing ICU 





Claims Misquotation 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

IT HAS BEEN over two months since I 
first read your editorial of July 24, “The 
Real Issue in Japan,” and a month since 
I read the one of September 4, “Why the 
Japan Mission Objects.” At first I thought 
I would just pass it all up, for everyone 
is bound to be misquoted at least once in 
his life; also what people may think of 
me is not a matter of primary importance. 
But your using words ascribed to me 
(though not exactly by name) to label the 
attitude of the Japan Mission on an im- 
portant issue is not something that should 
be passed over. You have come out clearly 
against whispering campaigns. Have you 
not started one against the Japan Mis- 
sion?(1) 

You quoted a statement purported to 
have been made by a member of the Japan 
Mission at the Japan International Chris- 
tian University trustees’ meeting in Go- 
temba last year. I was the only one from 
our Mission there. I made a statement 
giving the reasons for my declining elec- 
tion as a trustee and for our Mission’s ac- 
tion against participation in the univer- 
sity, naming the lack of doctrinal standard 
as the most important. Not a voice was 
raised expressing any sympathy for our 
position, but I was asked what I would 
suggest as a statement. I replied that I 
wondered whether the body would accept 
such a doctrinal statement as I might sub- 
mit, and asked the chairman of the meet- 
ing whether he thought his constituency 
in America would agree to a doctrinal 
statement. He replied that he thought 
they would not; and the matter was 
dropped. Does that give the same picture 
as what you attributed to me? 


YOU ALSO credited one or more of the 
Japan missionaries with saying, “Isn’t it 
sad? We used to have four missions in 
Japan which stood for and taught the 
truth. Now we have only one.” It is hard 
to believe that your informant did not give 
you a little more detail in this case, for 
without some context the content of the 
quotation is palpably false. I, and per- 
haps one or two others, have made a re- 
mark something like your quotation, yet 
rather different.(2) It was to the effect 
that before the war there were four mis- 
sions in Japan that believed in maintain- 
ing a church Presbyterian in faith and 
government, but now there is only one. 
This referred to the four missions that 
worked with the former Japanese Presby- 
terian church. Since the war three of 
these have been working in connection 
with the Kyodan (united church), which 
can only mean that those three groups do 
not consider the distinctive things of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed church to be 
of sufficient value to try to insure their 
propagation in Japan. To me and many 
others the whole counsel of God includes 
these things, and loss of conviction that 
they should be taught and practiced is a 
sad thing. 

I have no idea that all in our Mission 
who voted as I did on the JICU issue did 
so for all of the reasons that motivated 
me. Your ascribing to them the motives 
you saw behind garbled quotations of my 
words has not been fair to them. . . .(3) 


THE JAPAN MISSION’S objections are 
based upon a careful study of the text of 
the constitutions of the JICU Foundation 
in America and of the institution, as they 
were put into our hands last year. I won- 
der if you have read them. If you have I do 


"HE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


not see how you could make the statement 
you made in your editorial of September 
4, “In picking out one of the subsidiary 
objectives of the institution as in 4 above, 
the objectors would hardly seem to be 
fair. Any Christian enterprise should in- 
clude such an objective, but to make it 
seem to be the chief purpose is extremely 
prejudicial.” “4 above” quotes from the 
statement of purpose in the constitution 
of the University Foundation, as follows: 
“The purpose for which the foundation is 
formed is for the advancement of the Jap- 
anese people.” The statement goes on to 
say, “through democratic education based 
on Christian principles. The Foundation 
will serve as an evangelical Christian 
agency to aid in the founding and develop- 
ment of a Christian University. ...” Be- 
fore this, the preamble says, “Friends of 
Japan in the United States of America and 
in the Dominion of Canada and people 
elsewhere throughout the world who are 
like-minded, desiring to express their 
goodwill to those citizens of Japan who 
are endeavoring to create a new demo- 
eratic nation based upon Christian prin- 
ciples have resolved to aid in the founding 
and development of an institution of 
higher learning in Japan known as the 
Christian University of Japan.” 

Unless changes have been made since 
the document was read at the meeting of 
the trustees last year, there is no other 
main objective stated in it. Might I sug- 
gest that you acquaint your readers with 
the two constitutions? They are really 
authoritative. It is idle to hope under 
private assurances that the Institution 
will rise above the provisions of these con- 
stitutions. Final decisions will have to be 
based on them. 


I WONDER too about your comments on 
the last General Assembly. Is our church’s 
business carried on by ministers and elders 
who will vote for what they believe to be 
wrong lest a Board or certain individuals 
be discredited? I find it very hard to be- 
lieve that.(4) If it is true, we can no 
longer have confidence in the integrity of 
our General Assembly, and our church is 
in a desperate state and in sore need of 
repentance. In the past the Assembly has 
more than once reversed actions of the 
executive committee and of missions, and 
it is under solemn obligation to Christ, the 
Head of the Church, to do so again if they 
have been wrong. But the church and the 
Assembly must have the facts. Let us 
base our decisions on them and not on 
what we wish they were or hope they may 
become. And why publish hearsay when 
the facts themselves are available? 

W. A. McILWAINE. 

Kobe, Japan. 


*EDITORS’ NOTE—(1 above) No indeed; 
what we have said about this question has 
been very much in the open. (2) Dr. Mc- 
Ilwaine appears to be a bit too apprehen- 
sive here. He was not the person quoted. 
(3) Again Dr. McIlwaine makes an un- 
warranted assumption. We were well 
aware that others who voted did so from 
other motives; our editorial made no sug- 
gestion that all voted in line with Dr. Mc- 
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Iiwaine’s reasons. 
shown above that many motives may enter 
into the voting of a group. 


(4) Dr. McIlwaine hag 


Add: Vicksburg Story 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just read two references in the 
February 5 OUTLOOK to our extension 
effort in Vicksburg. Thank you for your 
editorial encouragement. 

The cost of the new church, including 
its furnishings, is approximately $60,000, 
rather than the smaller figure mentioned 
in the Mississippi news letter. 

This project was envisioned, proposed, 
projected and completed within a period of 
less than eighteen months. 

We have worked on the principle, and in 
this I believe we are unique, that sub- 
stantial, commodious, strategically located 
facilities would create spiritual attraction. 
In other words, we built before we organ- 
ized. From the outset, following surveys 
and much visitation, we promised the peo- 
ple good facilities and leadership. In these 
two regards, we have excelled, for the 
structure is well-nigh: finished and the new 
minister will arrive soon. 

The final hurdle is my giving up those 
First Church members whom I love dearly. 
I will not ask them to leave First. Rather, 
God will speak to their hearts, and I will 
not deter God’s leading. I am sure, how- 
ever, that they will not “swarm” to the 
new church, as your reporter suggested.* 
Losing any of them, at a time when we 
have an inflated budget, when First needs 
their financial resources, is no easy even- 
tuality for a plugging preacher like me to 
face. 

It may interest you to know, also, that 
we have undertaken this effort, thoroughly 
committed to keep our full benevolent 
askings, Program of Progress quota, and 
specials to Synod’s schools in the budget. 
We are not robbing one cause, or the total 
program, to promote a new one of our own 
making, 

For thirty days last year our elders 
thought the idea of the whole to be un- 
reasonable, impracticable, and almost im- 
possible. Then, God took over in our 
hearts and we have moved forward with 
glowing and growing interest. 

W. F. (BILL) MANSELL. 

Vicksburg, Miss. 


*EDITORS’ NOTE—Sorry; we hoped they 
would, since we are looking for more 
fine examples like those from the First 
churches of Raleigh, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and elsewhere. 
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WesternSection Faces New Program 
Presbyterian Body Is Challenged to Develop Aggressive Plans 


Sweeping changes in the program of 
the Western Section of the Presbyterian 
World Alliance were proposed by Ernest 
Trice Thompson, Richmond, Va., at the 
recent meeting of the section at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

Dr. Thompson, who is professor of 
church history at Union Seminary and 
co-editor of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, in a major address which 
was ordered circulated to every member 
of the section, called for a more aggres- 
sive program than this body has ever 
known. He recommended holding large 
conventions in key cities, with outstand- 
ing speakers, along with other efforts 
toward developing a ‘‘Presbyterian con- 
sciousness’”’ and a sense of Presbyterian 
solidarity in the world. He urged em- 
ployment of a full-time executive direc- 
tor to guide this program and creation 
of a Presbyterian and Reformed news 
bureau to distribute news to the daily 
and religious press. Other ideas ad- 
vanced called for an information center 
on Presbyterianism, an interchange of 
ministers and other workers, develop- 
ment of more joint projects —like a 
Presbyterian hymnal, or a common Pres- 
byterian Confession. 

The Western Section received this 
paper with enthusiasm and instructed 
its executive committee to proceed with 
whatever can be done along these lines 
now, while it is to bring other matters 
to subsequent meetings for considera- 
tion and approval. 

John Newton Thomas, of Union Semi- 
hary, Richmond, Va., the president, 
called upon the Western Section to 
adopt a “varied, aggressive and prac- 
tical program.’’ Members of the execu- 
tive committee, which consists of one 
member from each of the seven partici- 
pating communions, reported that the 
work of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
is too little known in the respective de- 
nominations and they urged that steps 
be taken to get grass-roots recognition 
of the movement. 

President Ralph Waldo Lloyd of 
Maryville College (Tenn.) was elected 
executive secretary, succeeding the late 
William Barrow Pugh. 

Upon recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee invitations were ex- 
tended five denominations to affiliate 
with the Western Section: the Associ- 
ate Reformed Presbyterian Church, the 
Christian Reformed Church, the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, the Free 
Magyar Reformed Church, and the Pres- 
byterian Church in Mexico. It was fur- 


ther agreed that any church in the West- 
ern hemisphere holding the Presbyterian 
system should be reached with an in- 
vitation to join the body. 


Pradervand Is Speaker 


Marcel Pradervand, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, executive secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, spoke, tracing 
the progress of Reformed Christianity 
in Europe. Dr. Pradervand pointed 
out that remarkable vital developments 
are on foot in many countries. The 
battle against Communism, he said, is 
being fought in a spiritual way. A real 
victory may be won over the Commu- 
nists, he said, through Christians doing 
something better than the Communists. 


Survey of Europe 


Factors in the reawakening of relig- 
ion in Eurcpe mentioned by Dr. Prader- 
vana were: the growth, in Scotland, of 
the Iona community und its idea of cell 
groups, and the rise of the industrial 
chaplaincy; in England, Presbyterians 
are re-thinking the nature of their 
church through a return to a study of 
basic principles of their Christian faith: 
in the Netherlands, people have been 
brought back to the Bible and the 
church in the Netherlands, he said, has 
realized again that it must be a confess- 
ing church; in Switzerland, groups of 
laymen have been brought together— 
lawyers, teachers, doctors—for study 
and action, and the Swiss churches have 
been greatly inspired by sharing in 
the suffering and difficulties of other 
churches on the continent. 

Dr. Pradervand declared that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in France has been 
greatly influenced by the Reformed 
Church; in some parts of France, he 
said, there are priests who have real 
evangelical fervor, and their study is on 
the Bible. Through united Protestant 
effort, new missions in Portugal have 
made great progress, and in Spain, de- 


. spite the fact that the new friendliness 


to Franco has done nothing to change 
his totalitarian freedom-crushing re- 
gime, the number of Protestants has 
doubled in the past 10 years. 

Allen C. Meck, president of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary of Lancaster, Pa., succeeded Dr. 
Thomas as the presiding officer of the 
section for the coming year. Walton W. 
Rankin, Philadelphia, publicity manager 
for the Presbyterian, USA, Assembly, 
was elected public relations representa- 
tive of the section. 





WORLD COUNCIL COMMITTEE 
SEES OVER-EMPHASIS 
ON REARMAMENT 








Paris (RNS)—-A warning against ex- 
cessive concern Over rearmament was 
sounded by the executive committee of 
the World Council of Churches at ses- 
sions in Bievres near here attended by 
leading churchmen from the United 
States and other western countries. 

The committee’s warning was em- 
bodied in a letter drafted as a guide to 
the World Council’s 158 member 
churches in 43 countries, in the present 
international crisis. 

Declaring that rearmament has ‘‘be- 
come the main and general emphasis 
everywhere,” the letter said that “its 
declared purpose is peace, but it can 
in reality endanger both peace, security 
and social justice.’’ 

“In these circumstances,” the letter 
added, “it is an urgent Christian con- 
cern that armaments should not, no 
matter what their necessity, dominate 
the whole life of national and interna- 
tional society. It is the duty of all 
churches to champion peace with jus- 
tice.”’ 


Urges International Control 


The letter appealed to Christians to 
‘use every influence we can to press 
for the objective of bringing all na- 
tional armaments under international 
control.” 

“Every effort,’’ it said, ‘‘must be made 
to meet the basic challenge of totali- 
tarian Communism by means other than 
war.” 

Stressing the need for social justice 
and the recognition of social revolution 
in the world, the letter warned that one 
of the greatest dangers of rearmament 
is that it will drain the vigor out of 
reconstruction. 

“All peoples in privileged countries, 
particularly Christians,” it declared, 
“must strive to enter sympathetically 
into the social demands of the needy. 
The churches have by no means neg- 
lected social action, but they have fallen 
short of what they should have done. 
The true ends of peace and social jus- 
tice must be the constant concern of 
all Christian men and of all churches.” 


Oxnam Is Speaker 


One of the leading speakers at the 
sessions was Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of New York, a co-president 
of the World Council, who said he had 
been struck by the “alarming” extent 











of Communism in Europe and the de- 
velopment of a ‘“‘dangerous mood which 
borders on defeatism.” 

“The church,” he said, “has a fun- 
damental duty by reason of its faith to 
teach nations and individuals how to 
face at all times and in all places the 
future unafraid. It is also the duty of 
Christians to apply ethical principles of 
religion so as to make war, and social 
injustice, which leads to it, impossible.” 

During his talk, Bishop Oxnam re- 
ferred to frank discussions at the ses- 
sions which had brought out “the un- 
derstandable but unfortunate” resent- 
ment of Europeans against having to 
receive economic aid from the United 
States. 

“Our Christian friends,”’ he said, ‘‘also 
emphasized that Hollywood movies are 
used by anti- 
American propaganda to depict Ameri- 
over-sexed, and 


being Communists as 


cans as gangsters, 
luxury mad.” 

“Hollywood has to learn,’’ Bishop Ox- 
nam said, “that it has a responsibility 
to the American people as well as to 
the box office.”’ 


No “Western” Movement 


Among the subjects discussed at the 
sessions were the necessity of convinc- 
ing the Asiatic countries that the World 
Council is not a movement limited only 
to the countries of western civilization, 
and the “enormous refugee problems” 
that exist throughout the world. 

Robert C. Mackie, of the 
World Council’s refugee aid department, 
reported that 30,000 displaced persons 
had been helped to emigrate to the 
United States, and that a similar num- 
ber would be aided in the coming six 
months. 


How to Get More 
Ministers 


Since many denominations are short 
of pastors, there are many guesses as to 
what is keeping young men out of the 
ministry. (Editorial, page 9.) 

Some say it is because of low salaries. 
But this is a retarding factor in only one 
case out of 25. 

Others blame the girl friends. But 
the facts show that more boys were en- 
couraged by the girls than were dis- 
couraged. 

A study of 1,978 ministerial students 
made by the Rural Church Department 
at Drew Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, 
shows that the main retarding factors 
are none of these things. The reason 
young men do not enter the ministry is 
because no one has shown them why and 
how. No one has counselled with them 
or guided them. 

The report is entitled New Ministers. 
It covered 48 states and 20 of the major 
denominations. It shows that 83.5 per 
cent of the factors that keep men out 
of the ministry are simply because no 


4 


director 


person, no organization, no pastor or no 
parent is seeking to enlist them. 


One student gave a _ representative 
statement, ‘‘My decision to enter the 
ministry would never have been made 
had not the pastor suggested it to me. 
He planted the idea. I think that most 
men must have it suggested to them, 
especially young men.” 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including Presbyterian, U. S. and U. S. A. 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 


@Birmingham, Ala., Inglenook group (3 
churches), 189 members; July 1, 8, 15, 22; 
3 or 4 services per Sunday; industrial and 
rural people. Desire Middle or East Tenn., 
Southern Ky., Northern Ala., or Ga. Manse 
exchange. U. A. Brogden, 4020 38th Ave., 
N., Birmingham 7. 

@Chicago, Ill., Norwood Park church, 731 
members; suburban, in settled residential 
area, near suburban train to Loop; one 
Sunday service; readily accessible, Five 
Sundays, August —. Desire Tenn., W. Va., 
Va., Atlantic Seaboard or Gulf area; manse 
exchange. Robt. Lowell Stone, 5822 N. 
Nicolet Ave., Chicago 31, 

@Newport, Ky., First church, 300 mem- 
bers; 5 minutes to downtown Cincinnati; 
N. L. ball games, summer opera, Four 
August Sundays. One preaching service 
per week. Desire exchange in Florida; 
manse exchange. Jos. W. Fix, 669 Nelson 
Place, Newport, Ky. 

@F rostburg, Md., First church, 240 mem- 
bers. Beautiful scenery, excellent climate. 
2 or 3 Sundays, any month, one Sunday 
morning service; manse exchange. D. B. 
Kveland, 33 Broadway, Frostburg, Md. 

@Deckerville, Mich., First church, small 
congregation, under 100, morning service, 
S. S., evening youth fellowship; 2-4 Sun- 
days, any time; manse exchange; no pre- 
ferences as to locality. Paul K. Heberlein, 
Deckerville, Mich. 

@Laurium, Mich., First church, 400 mem- 
bers, vacation resort, weather cool, good 
fishing; one service, 10 A. M. Two August 
Sundays. Prefer N. E. Texas or near Rich- 
mond, Va. Manse exchange. Jos. Ryan, 
140 Calumet St., Laurium, Mich. 

@Broadwater, Neb., Broadwater and 
Lisco churches, 110 and 75 members. Small 
towns in ranch country. July 29, Aug. 5, 
12. Desire opportunity within 100 miles 
of Gate City, Va. Manse exchange. 
Douglas D. Barnes, Broadwater, Neb. 

@Bulfalo, N. Y., Bethlehem church, 520 
members; 2 Sunday services, no S. S. teach- 
ing; good center for trips to Finger Lakes, 
Adirondaks (175 mi.), Erie and Ontario 
beaches, Niagara Falls area, near picnic 


and scenic areas. Four August Sundays. 
Prefer Appalachian highlands below 
Mason-Dixon Line. Walter Vail Watson, 
340 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N, Y. 

@Hamburg, N. Y., Lake St. church, 566 
members; residential community, one serv- 
ice; near Niagara Falls, Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, Buffalo, Canada. Four August 
Sundays. Prefer the Carolinas, Tenn., Ga., 
Ala. Manse exchange. Fred M. Webber, 
Box 236, Hamburg, N. Y. 

@Clairton, Pa.: Wilson church, 1,080 
members; morning service only in sum- 
mer; church is in Pittsburgh Presbytery. 
One to four August Sundays. Would like 
to be near the ocean. Manse would be 
available here; optional there. John Earl 
Myers, 306 N. 3rd St., Clairton, Pa. 

@Pen Argyl, Pa., First church, 325 mem- 
bers; four August Sundays. 11:00 A. M. 
service only. Near Pocono Mtns. Desire 
Wyoming, Montana, Dakotas exchange. 
R. W. Musselman, 106 S. Robinson Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 

@Union City, Pa., First church, 250 mem- 
bers, near lake and resorts, 25 miles Lake 
Erie, two morning services (one at nearby 
church); desire exchange in or near New 
York City, with manse exchange. W. F, 
Riding, 41 South St., Union City, Pa. 


WISH TO HAVE PULPIT SUPPLIED 

@Mt. Vernon, Ind., First church, 50 mem- 
bers; liturgical service, Biblical preaching; 
daily, morning and evening prayer; good 


library available. August. Manse pro- 
vided. Richard W. Hudelson, 715 Walnut 


St., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

@Berwyn, Pa., Trinity church, 279 mem- 
bers; Philadelphia suburbs, main line of 
P. R. R.; in historic Chester Co., near 
Valley Forge. Four August Sundays. No 
manse. John H, Scott, Berwyn, Pa. 


WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 

@Fla., near Greenville, S. C., or Colorado; 
3 August Sundays. Albert H. Schroeder, 
Elmwood, Ill., First church, 244 members. 

@Northern Calif., San Francisco Bay 
area; July 8, 15, 22. Stuart S. Pratt, 3829 
Grand <Ave., Des Moines, Ia., Central 
church, 1,150 members, 

@Fla., or along Atlantic Coast; 4-6 Sun- 
days, July-Aug. Fred H. Wastman, 9 S. 
Osage St., Caldwell, Kan., First church, 
275 members. 

eOrlando, St. Petersburg, or other Fla. 
vacation spot. 2 or more Sundays, Aug. 5, 
12. Roy W. Peyton, 5th & Maple, Indepen- 
dence, Kan., First church, 750 members. 

@Near Corpus Christi, Tex., last of Feb- 
ruary; one or two Sundays. Malcolm D. 
McNeal, 310 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich., Paw 
Paw church, 322 members. 

@No preferences. Four August Sundays. 
Edward T. Tuten, 3703 W. Ridge Rd., Erie, 
Pa., Westminster church, 536 members, 

@Eastern Va., 2-4 July or Aug. Sundays; 
manse, if possible. Walter D. Reed, 112 E. 
Vincent St., Ligonier, Pa., Ligonier church, 
685 members. 





VACATION EXCHANGE ° 


Address... 
Would like: Exchange of pulpits... 


US/USA pulpit... 


/ - How many Sundays?.... When? 


Pe CCE 


.; to have my pulpit supplied... 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. 8. - U. S. A. 
ia tear ona esinh aamw awe meine a aa ee ere Mbrship 


ee ee ee Es ans en ddim dein  Seawen 


.; to supply 


Manse would be provided here....; Would like to have use of manse there.... 


Type of church here, number of services, interesting opportunities, etc. ........- 
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@ Here is a close-up study of the now-developing International Christian 


University and a Southern Presbyterian teacher’s reaction to it 


Report from Japan---on the I. C. U. 


HE INTERNATIONAL Christian 
University has been a matter of 
controversy in the church during 

the past few months. I dare say most 
people in the church have at some time 
discussed the matter at length and have 
been aware of the difficulties involved in 
the decision the church has been called 
upon to make. Last spring the General 
Assembly, after extensive debate, came 
to the decision that it would give its 
blessing to the University and approve 
the contribution of individuals to its 
budget, but that it could not accept the 
responsibility for its financial support or 
for membership on the Board of Direc- 
tors. It was not a unanimous decision 
and there remains some strong feeling 
in the church in favor of more active 
participation in this undertaking. With 
the passing of time it has become in- 
creasingly clear that the matter is not 
closed, and that the decision of the As- 
sembly will probably have to be re- 
viewed and the question reopened for 
discussion. 

Under such circumstances, the church 
as a whole is under compulsion to seek 
as much information as possible about 
the matter. Because I am in Japan for 
a year, through the courtesy of the 
Board of World Missions of our church, 
a number of people have asked me for 
information and personal impressions of 
the situation in this country. Therefore 
Tam led to write this brief report on the 
I. Cc. U. as I have been able to gather 
impressions from ministers and educa- 
tional leaders here. 

I want to make it very clear that I 
am not writing as a representative of 
the Japan Mission, with whom I am 
working this year, nor as a spokesman 
for the Board of World Missions, whose 


guest I am for twelve months, but as an 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 
The Christian faith is too big for one 
formula. 
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By RACHEL HENDERLITE* 
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individual who has been in a position 
to talk with a number of persons con- 
nected with the university and has 
formed an opinion that we should in 
whatever way possible support the uni- 
versity both financially and administra- 
tively. Though this opinion is not in 
harmony with the opinions expressed by 
these groups whose hospitality makes 
my observations possible, I believe both 
groups will welcome the public expres- 
sion of another point of view if it will 
assist the church in coming to a satis- 
factory settlement of this problem. 


It Is Not Unimportant 


Because of the international signifi- 
cance of the university it is not possible 
for the church to dismiss the matter as 
unimportant or to assume that a de- 
cision to remain apart from the under- 
taking is a decision for neutrality. Not 
to decide for cooperation is inevitably 
to decide against it, and in this case it 
is to align ourselves with those who 
stand for a narrow denominationalism 
as over against the unity of the Church 
of Christ. Nor is it possible to make 
our decision merely on the basis of our 
present financial resources as though the 
expenditure of our own funds were the 
only issue at stake. 

The problem must be recognized as 
far larger than that, involving our rela- 
tionship to the Japanese people as a 
whole, our relationship to the other 
branches of the Church of Christ, and 
our ultimate trust in God through whom 
alone the world can be brought to 
Christ. I personally believe it is a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance that we 
participate in this venture of Christian 
fellowship in a spirit of humble repent- 
ance before God and the Japanese peo- 
ple, in confidence in the integrity of our 
Christian brethren of other branches of 
the church, and in trust in the power 
of God through Christ to use our limited 
faith and our half-reluctant giving for 
the establishment of his Kingdom. 

I have no thought of writing a de- 
tailed description of the university and 
its plans for building and curriculum. 
That kind of material has been freely 
distributed throughout the country, and 
is familiar to everyone or can be easily 
secured. It seems more important for 
me to discuss those aspects of the pro- 


*Dr. Henderlite is a member of the 
faculty of the Assembly’s’ Training 
School. This vear she is on leave of ab- 
sence, spending her time in Japan, 
mostly at Kinjo College, on invitation 
of the Board of World Missions. She 
has provided this article for all three 
church papers. 


ject which have aroused some question 
or comment in our church, and to give 
you the results of conversations I have 
had with some of the people connected 
with the university and with other peo- 
ple who have investigated its probable 
contribution to the future of Japan. 

I have met two of the vice-presidents 
of the I. C. U., Dr. Maurice BE. Troyer, 
who is primarily responsible for the 
curriculum and faculty, and Dr. H. W. 
Hackett, who is in charge of finances. 
I heard Dr. Troyer speak about the uni- 
versity last summer at Lake Nojiri and 
rode with him later on the train from 
Nojiri to Tokyo. Recently I heard Dr. 
Hackett speak briefly, and then I talked 
with him later at a reception. I have 
talked several times with Miss Michi 
Kawai, an outstanding Japanese educa- 
tor, who is on the board of trustees, and 
with a number of other people who are 
directly or indirectly concerned with the 
university. What I have to say here is 
based on my conversations with these 
people, but it represents my own opinion 
in the light of these conversations. 


No Perfect Institution 


First of all, it should not be claimed 
that the university will be perfect. I 
have never heard of a human undertak- 
ing that was. But I have been impressed 
with the many safeguards which have 
been thrown around the proposed insti- 
tution to insure its unique character as 
a Christian university and to prevent its 
secularization in future years. I have 
no doubt that the most important factor 
in determining the character of any 
school is its faculty. If the faculty is 
actively Christian, it may be concluded 
that the school is itself Christian. I 
have not heard of a school among the 
many Christian colleges in America 
which has a higher standard for the 
selection of its faculty than has been 
set up for the faculty of the I. C. U. In 
addition to some explicit requirements 
for a high quality of scholarship and 
demonstrated skill in teaching, there is 
a requirement that not only must the 
professor himself be Christian, but his 
wife must be also. A statement in- 
cluded in the written criteria for the 
selection of faculty members contains 
phrases like these: ‘‘Positive Christian 
conviction expressed in personal and 
family life,’”’ and “Creative interest in 
the world Christian community.” We 
were told by Dr. Troyer that each pro- 
fessor must be approved by the minister 
of the church to which he belongs as an 
active participant in the work of the 
church. 

One of the five vice-presidents of the 
university is to have as his entire re- 
sponsibility the religious life and pro- 
gram of the institution. This person is 
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to be the pastor of the University Com- 
munity Church, in charge of the ongoing 
program of religious education in the 
university and is to be on the academic 
council of the university. 

The fact that there is no precise 
credal statement which must be sub- 
scribed to by faculty and administration 
should not be interpreted as an element 
of weakness in the university. An in- 
terdenominational undertaking by its 
very nature cannot require a theological 
formula which would completely satisfy 
any one denominational group. If it 
were so, the whole division of the 
church into different denominations 
would be rendered unnecessary and the 
Church of Christ would speedily come 
together into one organization. The 
Presbyterian Church has always been 
ready to recognize the validity of other 
branches of the Church of Christ and 
to recognize the value of theological di- 
versity within the unity of the faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. A church may 
feel the indispensability of its own con- 
fessional statement without thereby 
denying the truth of the theological 
ground of another church, and without 
finding it impossible to cooperate with 
the other church. One branch of the 
church cooperates with other branches 
not merely because of its own financial 
limitations but actually because of the 
values which inhere in cooperation and 
diversity. We recognize with pride and 
humility the fact that the Christian faith 
is far too big to be circumscribed by any 
one theological formula, however true 
and deeply rooted that formula may be, 
and we welcome the added insight which 
comes from the experiences of those who 
have seen the Christ with a different 
perspective from our own. 


Some Are Apprehensive 


It should not be claimed that there is 
100 per cent enthusiasm in Japan for 
the university. Some leaders in other 
Christian schools have been afraid that 
the I. C. U. would prove a dangerous 
rival to the schools already in existence, 
and that it would only duplicate pro- 
grams already in effect. The university 
is making every effort to avoid that pos- 
sibility, for its primary purpose has been 
seen in very different terms. It prefers 
not to establish a liberal arts college at 
all, and would not do so except that the 
Ministry of Education will not license a 
graduate school which does not have an 
undergraduate department. Therefore 
the plan is to limit the liberal arts col- 
lege to 600 students, enrolling only 150 
or 160 a year. Thus there will be no 
possibility that it will supplant exist- 
ing institutions, but it will have a good 
opportunity to do some creative work 
on the undergraduate level. 

Its intention is to establish graduate 
departments in Citizenship and Political 
Seience, in Education, and in Social 
Work, so that it may break the strangle- 
hold of the Imperial Universities on the 
positions of importance in Japanese na- 
tional life. It has as one of its chief 


and most immediate aims the prepara- 


tion of Christian teachers who can 
supply the great need for teachers in the 
church-related colleges which are al- 
ready in existence. 

It should not be claimed that the 
money for the university has been given 
entirely by Christian people for the fur- 
therance of the Kingdom of God. I have 
heard an outstanding Japanese educator 
say that perhaps 96 per cent of the 
money raised in Japan has come from 
non-Christian sources, having been con- 
tributed through certain commercial or- 
ganizations; and that only about four 
per cent has been contributed through 
the churches. I cannot find it in my 
heart to be anything but glad that 
others than the one-half-of-one-per cent 
of the population of Japan which are in 
the Christian church have seen the im- 
portance of such an institution and have 
contributed to it. I. can find no scrip- 
tural grounds for scorning the support 
of those whose understanding of the 
goals are not so high as our own. 

There is a story in Exodus that the 
Israelites used Egyptian wealth to assist 
in the establishment of an ethical mono- 
theism which became the very center of 
the Old Testament religion. I find no 
evidence in history that leads me to be- 
lieve that God can use for the establish- 
ment of his Kingdom only that money 
which is given with unmixed motives. I 
dare say there is not a Christian college 
in the world which has been built on 
money given entirely because of the de- 
sire for Christian evangelism, and yet 
we have many Christian colleges in the 
world which we think of as active Chris- 
tian influences and even as evangelistic 
agencies of the church. The Christian 
church has a persistent belief that God 
ean use the limited vision and even the 
selfishness of man to bring about his 
will. There have been many occasions 
in history when God has used the gifts 
of a man to the church to win that man 
to the cause he only reluctantly or 
blindly supported. 


A Dream of Many Years 


The vision of the International Chris- 
tian University is not a flash-in-the-pan 
sort of vision that has sprung up in a 
moment of enthusiasm and that will die 
when subjected to more serious reflec- 
tion. It has long been a dream of Chris- 
tian educators in Japan. There was even 
an informal organization in its behalf 
before the war. It was that backlog of 
desire for it that caught fire again when 
Dr. John Allan MacLean’s proposal was 
first flashed across the country. Now 
at last there appeared an incentive 
which was apparently strong enough to 
give body to the dream of many years. 
It was a group of Japanese educators 
who, in response to the question of the 
first committee of Christian leaders who 
eame back to survey the situation in 
Japan after the war, “What kind of help 
do you want from the church in 
America?’ answered: ‘‘Give us a Chris- 
tian University.”” They saw it as a 


means of completing the structure of 
Christian education already in existence 
in Japan. 

Through the years the Christian 
schools have been the best means the 
church has had of carrying on its work 
of evangelism and Christian nurture. 
One estimate by a prominent Christian 
leader is that year by year over a period 
of time one-half of all new communicant 
members of the church in Japan have 
come out of the Christian schools and 
colleges. The Christian university may 
become a means of bringing into the 
church many of the strongest young peo- 
ple of Japan who will assume positions 
of importance in Japan in the near fu- 
ture. It may prove to be our only way 
of providing an alternative to the secu- 
lar influence of the Imperial Universities 
which have so long monopolized the 
highest level of education in this coun- 
try. 


What Should Our Church Do? 


What our church ought to do about 
cooperating in the support of this under- 
taking I am, of course, not qualified to 
say. Personally, I wish it could see its 
way clear to join in the support whole- 
heartedly. I cannot help believing that 
the membership of our church would re- 
spond enthusiastically to a call for the 
support of the university and that our 
contribution to the whole cause of mis- 
sions would be increased to such an ex- 
tent that other causes to which we are 
committed would not suffer financial 
loss. 

The doctrine of the church to which 
we are committed calls for recognition 
of all evangelical churches as one with 
ourselves. Our practice of Christian 
missions has through the years been in 
line with that historic doctrine. Until 
the post-war years the Japan Mission it- 
self was committed to cooperative work 
with other evangelical groups in the 
establishment of schools and in the pro- 
duction of Christian literature. 

Never has it been more important that 
we remain loyal to this Presbyterian em- 
phasis upon our common brotherhood 
with those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and are committed to his service. 





Agencies Report Receipts for 
10 Months Through January 


Benevolences reported by church 
agencies for ten months of the church 
year, ending Jan. 31, are as follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$275,237; decrease from last year, $20,- 
359. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), 
623. 

Education (Richmond), $210,114; in- 
crease, $17,735. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $184,267. 

World Missions (Nashville), $778.- 
021; increase, $48,974. Program of 
Progress net receipts, $135,652. 


$559,- 
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They Said Something! 


Tolerance and Error 


Tolerance permits error to live and 
propagate but not to subvert the very 
system that assures tolerance. We be- 
lieve the suppression of alleged error is 
an admission of its validity —-THE ALA- 
BAMA REPORT, Oct. 16. 


This Precaution 


We must take this precaution. 

that we not create the Roman Catholic 
mind-set in a Protestant framework. 
That is, we must discourage unthink- 
ing acceptance of creeds, complete re- 
liance upon the clergy, refusal of new 
terminology to express old truths, the 
assumption that God has delivered all 
his truth to one church.—THE ALA- 
BAMA REPORT, Oct. 16. 


Borrowed Time 


Segregation is living on borrowed 
time. With the Constitution being con- 
siderably more active than the con- 
science of late, the church might have 
to adjust its morality to measure up to 
the mores of the state.—-THE ALA- 
BAMA REPORT, Oct. 16. 


Let Us Raise a Standard 


The Christian Relations Committee 
has not tempered this report to achieve 
a unanimity of opinion. It does not 
presume to be a medium of diverse 
opinions. We, the members, adopt the 
attitude of George Washington toward 
the embryonic Constitution as he ex- 
pressed it in these words: ‘If to please 
the people we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterward de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and the honest 
can repair. The event is in the hand 
of God.””"—THE ALABAMA REPORT, 
Oct. 16. 


Excess or Starvation 


As long as we have a dual system of 
benevolent giving (both through the 
budget and direct, with no effort to- 
ward equalization) we will not be able 
adequately to care for all our causes, 
as this method constantly provides an 
excess of funds for the popular causes 
and starvation for the others.—GLENN 
A. RAILSBACK, Oct. 16. 


Much Landlessness 


still much _ landlessness 
among farm operators in the South, in 
both racial groups. At the time of the 
last agricultural census, in 1945, tenants 
accounted for 32 per cent of all white 
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farmers and 72 per cent of all Negro 
farmers.—ARTHUR RAPER, Oct. 23. 


If the Elders . 


It is the elders who should give a 
closing reverent touch to the service by 
stationing one elder in a planned and 
orderly manner at each exit to shake 
hands (warmly and earnestly, please) 
with each worshipper as he leaves. If 
the elders will do this job well your 
churen will not have the reputation of 
being ‘‘a cold church,” and the people 
will go out into the highways and by- 
ways of life feeling that for at least 
an hour they have really been close to 
God.—WILBUR LA ROE, Jr., Oct. 23. 


On Nominating Officers 


Regardless of whoever started it or 
whenever it was started, it is a bad 
practice for the elders of the church 
always to do the nominating of new 
elders and new deacons. If our church 
government is to be as democratic and 
representative, as we say it is, the mat- 
ter of naming new officers should be 
done by the members of the congrega- 
tion without those on the existing 
boards having anything to do with the 
naming of new officers except as mem- 
bers of the church. — THE CUMBER- 
LAND PRESBYTERIAN, Oct. 23. 


Speak With Boldness 


We will allow, and in fact, encourage 
the Negro people to take part in this 
most sacred sacrament of our church 
(communion), but in most of our South- 
ern States, we will not allow a Negro 
to sit next to a white person in a public 
conveyance. -It is past time for 
us, as followers of Christ, to speak out 
with boldness against racial discrimina- 
tion.—ALICE JONES (Mrs. W. M.) 
THOMPSON, Oct. 30. 


Britain’s Success 


Herbert Morrison may overstate the 
case when he says it ‘is one of the 
world’s great social experiments, as 
significant as the development of parlia- 
ments,’’ but Britain’s success in raising 
agricultural and industrial production 
to 150% of pre-war level, in balancing 
exports and imports, in closing the dol- 
lar gap, in achieving full employment, 
and in dealing effectively with the peo- 
ple’s basic needs, must be admitted.— 
W. McILWAINE THOMPSON, Oct. 30. 


One Thing Holds America Back 


The worship of segregation has kept 
the South from becoming a truly great 
people; just as America’s racial policy 
has kept it from becoming the greatest 
nation in history. My travels about the 
world convince me that racial discrimi- 
nation in the United States is the one 
thing that keeps our country from be- 
coming the spiritual and moral leader 
of the world. Granted a few excep- 
tions, men can grow only so tall in the 
South. The professor in the class room, 
the minister in the pulpit, the man in 
business, the politician, the editor, the 
lawyer, and the judge must circum- 
scribe their minds to fit the pattern of 
segregation which degrades the soul of 
both the segregated and those who do 
the segregating.—_BENJAMIN E. MAYS, 
Nov. 6. 


After All . 


After all is said and done, who writes 
or formulates the so-called “standards 
of orthodoxy’? We do need, and need 
desperately, a strong Voice in Protes- 
tantism today, but none of this subver- 
sive whispering campaign against men 
whom a few who feel called to consign 
to the lower regions because they do 
not conform to all their interpretations 
of orthodox Christianity —JOE D. WIL- 
SON, Nov. 13. 


Faith in Mary 


It will appear highly significant that 
the first truth imposed ex cathedra on 
the belief of the faithful since the con- 
centration in the Pope himself of the 
church’s right to speak without possi- 
bility of error concern not God, or 
Christ, or the Holy Ghost, or any ethical 
truth, but Mary. .The Protestant is 
therefore profoundly roused to see how 
in this way not only Roman piety but 
Roman faith itself are trained to an 
object and an intercession other than 
those of the one and all-sufficient Media- 
tor.—PIERRE MAURY, Nov. 13. 


No Babes in Arms 


We who work in Christian education 
are troubled by one assumption which 
seems to lurk in much theology. That 
assumption appears to be that the hu- 
man creature has no infancy, no child- 
hood, no youth, but is born, shall we 
say, as a full grown Adam, an adult 
man or woman. To judge by much that 
is said, the ecumenical church contains 
no babes in arms, no one who cannot 
yet talk, no one but those who can be 
approached by use of the abstract con- 
cepts of the theology of a mature mind. 
—LEWIS J. SHERRILL, Nov. 13. 
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EDITORIAL 





Whose News? (Continued) 


Last week we discussed here the rep- 
resentation of the church press at meet- 
ings of the Boards of the Assembly and 
the General Council. We reported that 
they have replied to an inquiry, with 
degree of uniformity, that the 
news will be released to us, and so to 
the church, through the General Coun- 


some 


cil’s publicity office. However, the 
Board of Education stated that individ- 
uals are always welcome to attend their 
meetings, though not as representatives 
of the press, and Women’s Work sug- 
gested that if its decision was not found 
agreeable further about it 
would be in order. 


conference 


We have already recognized the need 


executive sessions of these 
Boards and we have seen that ‘‘off-the- 
record” matters can be 
spected. 


press can 


fcr some 


uniformly re- 
Further, representatives of the 

readily 
sponsible reporting can lead to a closed 
door. These safeguards, we have said, 
seem to us to offer adequate protection. 

Now, we have promised to state here 
why we think the decision of these 


recognize that irre- 


agencies is unfortunate: (1) for the 
agencies, and (2) for the church. 

(1) These important agencies, now 
and always, need all the confidence and 
support they can get. In the past, when 
certain policies have been freely dis- 
cussed, some of them have appeared to 
be on the defensive and members have 
developed a phrase which they use in 
such times as they describe themselves 
as being “under fire.’’ In this manner, 
instead of overcoming the gap between 
themselves and the church which they 
serve, they make it more difficult to ob- 
tain the kind of public relations which 
they readily confess they need and 
which they are constantly concerned to 
achieve. 

We cannot think of anything that 
would create so much confidence in the 
work of the agencies and their staffs 
than for the church as a whole to know 
that the meetings are open to the church 
press and that accurate and full reports 
will be made of their actions. 

This decision is unfortunate for the 
agencies again because the church will 
be led to feel that the ‘official’ news 
which may be provided is not unpreju- 
diced or impartial but rather is slanted 
toward the promotional policy of the 
Board and its work. This is always one 
of the biggest problems in handling 
church news—winnowing through para- 
graphs of promotional material in dili- 
gent search of some item of real news 
value. 


Not long ago Editor and Publisher, a 
trade journal, editorialized on ‘‘Hand- 
outitis.” New York State newspaper 
editors, it said, have agreed to wage war 
on the creeping disease that is infecting 
every branch of government on all levels 
and has also contaminated part of the 
These ‘“hand- 
outs,”’ they say, form a “paper curtain” 
between the press and public on one 
hand and the government or business 
officials on the other. When the illness 
becomes that advanced, government and 
business executives hide from the in- 
auiring renorter behind this paper cur- 
tain. they say. A pretty stiff solution to 
the problem was proposed: For editors 
to agree to print government handouts 
with the notation in bold type over every 
one of them: “This story was handed 
out by Joe Blow, representing Sam 
Doakes, who refuses to answer the ques- 
tions of this newspaper.” 

That, of course, is an extreme and 
slightly different illustration of the 
problem, but, we submit, it is related. 

Hand-outs, carefully screened and 
censored by the agencies before publica- 
tion, rightly or wrongly, create the feel- 
ing that the whole story cannot be told 
and that somebody is trying to put some- 
thing over on somebody else. This, of 
course, is not true, and our contention 
is that the agencies will be wise to avoid 
any such appearance. 

(2) The policy of keeping the meet- 
ings closed to the church press is, like- 
wise, bad for the church. 

In the first place, the church simply 


private business world. 


will not get the news. It has not done 
so in the past and it will hardly do so in 
the future. It may get ‘‘hand-outs” and 
promotional emphases but it will not get 
un-slanted news. 

Again, the church will not give the 
sort of supporting concern to the work 
of the agencies which it wants to give 
unless it has full and accurate informa- 
tion . This is harmful to both. 

The objection is raised that it would 
not do to precipitate debates across the 
church while policies are unsettled or 
before some strategic moment. We have 
already pointed out safeguards, but, in 
addition, let us say that if differences 
in points of view exist about some of 
these policies, the most wholesome thing 
possible is to face them. For one thing, 
these differences exist in the Boards 
themselves; if they don’t, the Boards do 
not represent the church. Again, it is 
a far sounder policy to build a program 
on undeistanding and agreements than 
to try later to impose an action upon the 
church from above or without full con- 
sideration and discussion of what is in- 
volved. 

As we have suggested before, it is not 
surprising that so sound a policy in pub- 
lic relations or so good an opportunity 
to build confidence should have been 
vetoed when it was first presented; we 
have traditionally done such things; we 
have followed abominable policies in 
public relations; and we have paid the 
bill for it as we may continue to do— 
though we don’t have to. 

One of the fundamental errors in all 
this is revealed in the reply of one of the 
Boards which was sent to all the others. 
The reply stressed the independence of 
the church press and it saw the possi- 
bility of personal embarrassments and 
misunderstandings. Not to speak of its 
lack of tact, this fails at basis to recog- 
nize that we are all on the same team; 
it suggests that our judgment about 
what would be personally embarrassing 
could not be trusted, and it implies that 
we have other interests than the welfare 
and advancement of the work of the 
church and the causes of the Kingdom. 
This, of course, was not intended, but 
it is implied. 

Such an attitude on the part of the 
agencies, however unintentional, will 
not help the church-at-large to feel that 
it is getting the full story and it may 
suggest that our servants in these sig- 
nificant places of responsibility do not 
feel that the rest of us are as concerned 
about the work as they are. They 49 
not mean it, but the best way our people 
can be made to know they don’t mean it 
is for full coverage to be offered the free 
media which the people expect to keep 
them informed about their church’s un- 
dertakings. 

It is to be hoped that reconsideration 
of so important an opportunity will lead 
these agencies, under the safeguards 
which we have carefully outlined, to em- 
bark upon an experiment of trusting the 
church press to report their work in a 
full and objective manner. There is 
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much to gain by so doing; other policies, 
we have learned by bitter experience, do 
not bring us to the Promised Land of an 
informed and concerned constituency. 


No One 


Do not overlook the highly-significant 
item on page four of this issue which 
offers an explanation as to why more 
young men have not entered the minis- 
try. 

And please do not fail to get the im- 


plications of this study. 

The reason is not low salaries, as de- 
plorable as many of them are; neither 
is it the scorn of a girl-friend (most of 
them, it is found are encouraging rather 
than discouraging). 

According to 83.5% of the responses 
in the study in question, the simple ex- 
planation was that no parent, no pastor, 
no teacher, no friend ever suggested that 
the boy might best find the fulfilment of 
his life’s purpose in the ministry. 

Think it over. 





GUILTY 


OF ALL 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Any one who obeys the whole of the 
Law but makes one single slip is guilty 
of breaking it all.’’—-James 2:10, Good- 
speed. 


NE SLIP—gzuilty of all: it is a 

hard saying, but it is true. Why? 

For one thing, consider’ the 
nature of sin. Committing a sin is not 
like breaking one ornament on a Christ- 
mas tree and leaving all the others as 
pretty as ever. Sin is more like break- 
ing one of the little electric tree-lights 
hooked up in series; when one breaks, 
all the others on the string go out. 

All sins are connected, for the same 
reason that all life is connected. To use 
another figure of speech, sins are like 
the different berries on a poison-bush. 
They all go down to the same root— 
sin. And the root of all sin is the same: 
it can be expressed in different ways but 
it comes down to the same thing in the 
end. Call it disobedience, call it rebel- 
lion, self-centeredness, pride, self-idol- 
atry, anti-God: whatever you call it, the 
core of all sin is preferring one’s own 
will and desire to God’s will and desire, 
if there is any difference between the 
two. 

And even when there is no “‘practical’”’ 
difference—as when both our own sel- 
fish interests and God’s will require that 
we should treat our immediate neigh- 
bors kindly—if a man does his duty 
simply because it is his own will, with- 
out any love for God or the neighbor 
in his heart, then the act has still the 
shade of sin. 


OW THE REASON the _ sinner 

breaks the law at one point is 

that at that point the law does 
not suit him. It may be at only one 
point (it is usually more!) but if at one 
Point what he wants and what God 
wants are different, and he chooses his 
own way instead of God’s, then we can 
be sure of this: he has already com- 
mitted the root-sin of self-will. The es- 
sence of sin is not breaking this or that 
Particular commandment; the essence 
of sin is the wrong attitude toward God. 
And even the one slip, as James puts it, 
is evidence that the wrong attitude is 
there. If other commandments are not 
broken, it is only because hreaking them 
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happens, at the moment, not to be in 
line with the sinner’s interests as he 
sees them. If other commandments ever 
do get in the way, he will break them 
too. Already, in essence, he has broken 
any or all of them. 

This brings out the second reason why 
this hard saying about the one slip is 
true. It is the same reason as the first, 
on the outer or practical side. Any 
police officer knows that a man planning 
one crime and one only, is prepared to 
commit others, if he “has to,’ to make 
this crime a success. 

One authority on crime has pointed 
out that most murders are not com- 
mitted from hate or even anger; they 
are committed from avarice. The line 
leads from the tenth commandment to 
the eighth to the sixth. After a murder, 
the fact that X had “something to gain’”’ 
(i. e., money) from the victim’s death, 
immediately makes X a suspect, so far 
as motive is concerned. 

An old proverb says: ‘‘Sin has many 
tools, but a lie is the handle that fits 
them all.”” A man determined on 
adultery or theft will commit perjury 
too. Many novels, not detective-stories 
either, have been written with this sort 
of character-plot, showing what happens 
to a man when his moral dike breaks 
at one point. The whole flowering sur- 
face of his life becomes soon covered 
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with the deadly salt waters of sin. 

If a man sins at one point but not at 
others, it is rash to say he is “‘good’”’ at 
all those other points. To support the 
evil he has chosen, he will choose other 
evils if he thinks that to be necessary. 
He is good there only because and so 
long as it is practical so to be. 


LL THIS suggests some sober con- 
clusions. One is the continuing 
need for humility on the part of 

the ‘“‘best’”’ of us. If my slips are fewer 
than another’s, that does not necessarily 
prove me a better man; for both of us 
have already become guilty of preferring 
our own way to God’s. If I have sinned 
less often than another, it may be 
merely because I have been less often 
tempted or even because I lack his 
energy and originality. 

Another conclusion is about the true 
meaning of repentance. Specific repent- 
ance is important indeed, we need to re- 
pent of particular definite sins. But 
that is not the whole story. True re- 
pentance is a turning of the whole life, 
the mind, the will, toward God; it is de- 
siring above all things the will and the 
glory of God. It is not something one 
does at the beginning of the Christian 
life once for all, though the Christian 
life cannot begin without it. It is not 
something done piecemeal; it is a con- 
tinuing attitude, growing in range and 
in purity as the Holy Spirit more and 
more illumines the mind. And while 
God does not forgive us without repent- 
ance, it still is not true that he forgives 
us just because of our repentance. The 
grace of God is needed, always, to for- 
give the smallness of our repentance it- 
self. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial cources. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus: bracing cli- 
mate: modern buildings; excellent 
equipment 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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GET SEMINARY AWARDS—James A. Wharton (left) and Albert C. Burke, Jr. 
(center), are Austin Seminary fellows; George H. Edwards has won the Louisville 
Seminary field work prize. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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A source of distinguished Christian 
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and worthy of your support. 
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HONOR SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 
—SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS— 


Ten Honor Scholarships offered to High School graduates entering 
September, 1951. Potential value: $1,500 each. Awards based on 
academie record, character, competitive tests, and promise of useful- 
ness. Completed application must be received by March 15. 


Apply to: Dr. Ralph C. Hon, Chairman, Committee on Scholarships 








DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Sustains Christian Ideals 
in a World of Changing Values 


John R. Cunningham, President 



















Up to $1000.00 for Accident 


Up to $150.00 for all other 
Illness 


Low Cost Write for Latest Details 


Provided by a legal reserve monassessable life insurance company. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


BROTHERHOOD 


230 E. BERRY STREET 





CAMPUS NEWS 


Wharton and Burke Are 
Given Austin Fellowships 





Two fellowships winners have been 
named at the Austin (Texas) Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary. They are: 
James Allen Wharton, son of former 
missionaries to the Belgian Congo, and 
Albert Carswell Burke, Jr., of Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Wharton who is now a teach- 
ing fellow in Greek, will receive the 
Alumni Fellowship and Mr. Burke will 
hold the Board Fellowship. The former 
is a graduate of the University of Texas 
while the latter holds a degree from 
Georgia Tech. 


Edwards Receives Award 
For Louisville Field Work 


Louisville Seminary’s Charles H. 
Pratt Award in Field Work has been 
awarded to George R. Edwards, of 
Memphis, Tenn. A graduate of South- 
western, Mr. Edwards will receive a 
valuable set of reference works. The 
award was established by the Class of 
1950 in memory of Charles H. Pratt, 
Louisville’s professor of missions for 25 
years. It is awarded by the faculty to 
the senior who has made the greatest 
improvement in the quality and effec- 
tiveness of his field work during his 
seminary career. 


Schreiner Inauguration 
Is Set for April 11 

Inauguration of Andrew Edington as 
president of Schreiner Institute, Kerr- 
ville, Texas, has been scheduled for 
April 11. F. H. Junkin, registrar, is 
general chairman of the inauguration 
committee. A full-scale program has 
been announced, calling for a reunion, 
a reception and a banquet. It is ex- 
pected that 1,500 persons will attend, 
with representatives of colleges through- 
out the Southwest participating. 





Don’t Put Off ’Til Tomorrow 
What You Can Save Today! 


Tomorrow may bring you a chance 
to make a profitable investment or 
it may bring you a sudden emer- 
gency. Then the money you saved 
today will really ‘‘pay off!” 

Building a reserve fund doesn’t 
take much cash. It just takes a re- 
solve to lay aside whatever you can, 
week after week. 

Come in and start a savings ac- 
count with 


Virginia Trust Company 
821 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
Established 1892 


Member Federa] Deposit Insuranct 
Corporation 
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CHURCH NEWS 


ARP, US, Groups in 
Talks About Union 


North Carolina News Letter 





Committees from the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church and the 
Presbyterian Church, US, met in Char- 
lotte recently to consider a basis for 
union of these two bodies. Such items 
as the ministers’ annuity provisions and 
retirement, the denominational colleges 
and missionary activities were discussed. 
w. E. Price, former moderator of the 
US church, presided. Presbyterian, US, 
representatives included: John A. Red- 
head, Warner L. Hall, and J. R. McCain. 
ARP representatives included: A. J. 
Ranson, P. L. Grier, J. L. Hood, R. C. 
Grier, J. R. Plaxico, E. N. Orr, and 
T. H. MeDill, Jr. Drs. McCain and Mc- 
Dill, both of Atlanta, were appointed 
a sub-committee representing both de- 
nominations to draft a preliminary basis 
for union of the two churches and sub- 
mit it at a joint meeting of the general 
committees to be held in Atlanta in 
April. 


Bill Would Exempt Churches 
From Trust Fund Requirement 

Raleigh, N. C. A bill to exempt 
churches, hospitals, religious and edu- 
cational institutions from public ac- 
countability for their trust funds was 
reported favorably by the Senate judi- 
ciary committee of the North Carolina 
legislature here. An existing state law 
requires that institutions make annual 
reports to clerks of Superior Courts on 
trust funds they hold. The law has not 
generally been enforced, but Senator 
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keep posted on your 
BOARD OF EDUCATION! 


Read the 





Joe Carruthers of Guilford, who intro- 
duced the bill, said the clerk of Guil- 
ford County has been asking institu- 


Davidson, he has also given $100,000 to 
Duke University in recent weeks. 
LATEST GIFTS—$40,000 each to the 
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tions there to file the required accounts. Edgar Tufts Memorial Association, 
Sen. Carruthers contended that there Banner Elk, N. C., and to the Toccoa 
was no reason to require yearly reports Falls (Ga.) Bible Institute, by Mr. 
from institutions whose funds are ad- Ovens. 

ministered under a board of trustees. 

Compliance with the existing law, he 

said, would oblige some of the larger THEN DO rr! 
institutions to keep several auditors Decide which First and Merchants 


otfice is most convenient for 
you— 

Decide on the amount you should—and 
can—SAVE each month— 


Ovens M s Decide to SAVE THAT AMOUNT—with- 
an — $50,000 Gift pe fail—each and every pay- 


To Presbyterian Hospital day. 


busy all the time.—RNS. 


David Ovens. prominent Charlotte Member oun >. Insurance 
business man who has recently made Corperation 


large gifts to Queens and Davidson col- 
leges (OUTLOOK, Jan. 1, 29), has also 
added to the list of his benefactions 
with a $50,000 gift to the Presbyterian 
hospital in Charlotte. This gift will be 
used in building a student nurses’ resi- 
dence. In addition to Mr. Ovens’ $250,- 
000 gift to Queens and $100,000 to 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Captial and Surplus $8,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 











REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE! 


The Stewardship 
of Money 


by Ernest Trice Thompson 


— For distribution with bulletins. 

— For insertion in congregational letters. 

— For study during Stewardship Season and Every Member 
Canvass Day. 

You have read Dr. Thompson’s challenging Bible lesson (OUT- 

LOOK, Nov. 10, page 13). Now you may order it for all church 


members. 


100 for only $1 


(Minimum order) 
Additional 100s, 50c. Postage will be paid where cash or stamps 
accompany order. 
cme eee MAIL YOUR ORDER . . WITHOUT DELAY eer reeerere= 
The Presbyterian Outlook 


1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 











Please send me ...... copies of ‘“‘The Stewardship of Money.” I enclose 

the NEW monthly magazine for] |. i a it i 
active Presbyterians 
$2.50 single subscription 

é eee é edi ak ea as IR a ook. 505K R OBER RONDA 
$2.00 in groups of five or more , ’ 

to one address RI. oe Bea lan iaiietait gai Some... Clty and State: .40.55 4 666400% 
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Outlook Reprints 


> For Congregational Letters 
> For Vestibule Racks 


> For Distribution at Women of the 


Church and Men’s Meetings 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North Sixth Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send me of OUT- 
LOOK reprints in the quantities noted 
below: 


copies 


— 4+ — 
. THE CHURCH SERVICE 

by Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 
(5e; 100 for $1.00) 


. THOUGHTS at the Funeral of 
One Who Died No Christian 
by KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
(5c; 100 for $1.00) 
. THE CASE 
ING CHRISTIANS 
by A. HAYDEN HOLLINGSWORTH 
100 for $1.50) 
. YOUTH, SCIENCE and FAITH 
by SIDNEY S. NEGUS 
(5c; 100 for $2.00) 


AGAINST POUT- 


(5e; 





. THE AUBURN AFFIRMATION 
by WALTER L. LINGLE 
(5c; 100 for $1.50) 
. THE PRAYER OF A MODERN 
PHARISEE 
by JOHN A. MacLEAN 
(5e; 100 for $1.00) 


. HOW TO GET MORE SERIES 
by KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
(25c for the series) 

. A CIRCLE CHAIRMAN’S 
PRAYER 
by Douglas S. Brown 
(5e; 12 for 25c) 


- ONE EACH OF 27 REPRINTS 
including those listed above, 50c. 


Also see notice (page 11) of latest 
reprint, ““The Stewardship of Money,” 


by Ernest Trice Thompson. 





I enclose $...... ; or, send 








Morganton Ministers Plead 
For Wednesday Church Night 

Officers of the Morganton Association 
of Churches recently addressed a letter 
to the different organizations of the 
community asking for Wednesday night 
for the churches. “The church needs 
at least one night a week for meetings 
of one sort or another,” they said. 
‘Wednesday night is traditionally a 
church night. We appeal to the citizens 
of the community, who are also the 
church members of the community, to 
help keep this one night free for the 
church.” 


Davidson Shows Only Eight 
Per Cent Loss Since September 


Enrollment at Davidson College for 





Your Executor 
You may select a friend or rela- 
tive with little or no experience 
to settle vour estate 
OR 
You may employ our Trust De- 
partment, skilled in administering 
and planning many estates. 
In either case the executor’s fee 


will be the same. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Six convenient offices in Rich- 


mond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation. 











the new semester is called 


“approxi- 
mately normal,” by President John R. 


Cunningham. An eight per cent logs 
since September has brought the stn- 
dent body from 863 to 794. Officials 
recognize that the proposed 18-year-old 
draft, if adopted, will have a consider- 
able effect on next year’s enrollment. 


Wilson Congregation 
Enters New Church 

Members of the First church, Wilson, 
occupied their new building this month. 
The structure, begun in July, 1949, has 
cost $350,000 and is practically debt- 
free. With the sanctuary and educa- 
tional building completed, plans now 
look toward the addition of a fellowship 
hall at some time in the future. 4 
comprehensive program is conducted by 
the church, with specialists provided in 
both children’s and young people’s work. 
Harold J. Dudley, the pastor, is soon to 
become executive secretary of the synod. 


Miscellany 

Building contracts are expected to be 
awarded by the Covenant church in 
Charlotte in March. . Friends of 
the Johnson C. Smith University in 
Charlotte are engaged in a $300,000 
campaign for the institution. White 
citizens of the Charlotte area are being 
asked for $200,000 of this amount. ... 
Wilmington Presbytery recently, for the 
first time, invited all its churches to 
send chairmen of deacons and treasurers 
of benevolences to presbytery. Approxi- 
mately 50 churches did this at the Jan- 
uary meeting. 

CHAS. E. S. 
Charlotte. 


KRAEMER. 
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RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES | 
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je 
821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 








TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 


1101 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 2-6546 
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BIBLE STUDY 


—— 





Jesus Asserts His Authority 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 11, 1951 


Mark 11-13. Printed Text: 


Our present lesson brings us to a new 
period in Jesus’ ministry, brief in its 
duration, but vital to our understanding 
of his mission, the last week in Jeru- 
salem. Mark devotes the first six chap- 
ters of his Gospel to Jesus’ public min- 
istry; chapters 7-9 to Jesus’ semi-public 
ministry, spent mostly with his disci- 
ples on the outskirts of Galilee; chap- 
ter 10 to lessons given to the disci- 
ples on the road to Jerusalem; chapters 
11-16 to this final week in Jerusalem. 
He thus uses more than one-third of 
his space in describing the last seven 
days of Jesus’ life. 

Instead of lingering over the brief 
passages included in the printed text 
we shall follow the events of the first 
three days and try to estimate their 
meaning for the present day. 


Sunday: A Day of Triumph, 11:1-11 


On Sunday, Jesus entered the city, 
seated on an ass and acclaimed by an 
enthusiastic throng as their promised 
Messiah. 

Hitherto he had refused to avow him- 
self. The demoniacs who had guessed 
his secret he had silenced. The dis- 
ciples, whose confession he had con- 
firmed had been bound to secrecy. Now, 
in a picturesque and unmistakable man- 
ner, he offers himself to the nation as 
the promised deliverer. The fact that 
Jesus did intend his entrance to be a 
proclamation of his Messiahship lies on 
the surface of the narrative. He con- 
sciously and deliberately fulfilled Zech- 
ariah’s prophecy concerning the com- 
ing of the Messiah (Zechariah 9:9-10) 
and not only allowed his followers to 
interpret his entrance in this way, but 
refused to silence them when the Phari- 
sees urged him to do so (Lk. 19:40). 

The reason Jesus now, for the first 
time, publicly acknowledged that he 
was the Messiah is not hard to under- 
stand. We have previously noted that 
he could not do so before without in- 
viting misunderstanding and wrecking 
his program, so different from that ex- 
pected of the Messiah. But now he 
had only one more week to live. To 
conceal his claim any longer would be 
to betray his cause. 

In the Triumphal Entry Jesus not 
only acknowledged that he was the 
Messiah, but also sought to make clear 
the nature of his Messiahship. The peo- 
ple expected a political deliverer, a con- 
quering hero who would lead them in 
throwing off the bondage of Rome. 
Jesus, as he enters the city on an ass, 
declares that he comes not as a warrior 
king, but rather as the Prince of Peace. 
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11:11, 15-19; 12:28-31 


No warrior ever rode an ass; that beast 
was the symbol of peace; the horse, on 
the other hand, was the symbol of war. 
lt was no accident that Zechariah’s 
peaceful conqueror was to enter Jeru- 
salem thus, and it was no accident that 
Jesus chose to fulfill Zechariah’s proph- 
ecy of such a king. 

He foresaw, however, that the nation 
would not accept a Messiah relying on 
peaceful means and, therefore, as ne 
caught his first glimpse of the city (Lk. 
19:41-44) the tears could not be 
checked. He was the Christ, but not 
one whom the people wanted. He wept 
because they had rejected the things 
which led to peace, and thus insured 
the destruction of their city at the hands 
of the Romans. 

Jesus’ lament served no doubt to cool 
the enthusiasm of the multitude who 
were expecting him to bring the long 
expected deliverance. No doubt it was 
cooled still further when Jesus came 
into the city. Everything was astir at 
his coming, but contrary to their ex- 
pectation he did nothing but look over 
the temple. The multitude who had 
acclaimed his entrance did not seem so 
certain now that he was the Messiah. 
They explained to those who questioned 
them that he was the prophet from 
Nazareth of Galilee (Mt. 21:11). 


Monday: A Day of Authority, 11:12-19 


1. The Withering of the Fig Tree. 
As Jesus came into Jerusalem from 
Bethany the next morning he saw a fig 
tree that had leaves but no fruit. He 
said, ‘‘May no one ever eat fruit from 
you any more.” The next morning when 
the disciples again passed by the fig 
tree they found it withered to its very 
roots. 

What was the significance of this un- 
usual action of Jesus? Quite clearly 
it was an acted parable, a warning that 
any nation or institution that fails to 
bear fruit must wither. For Israel the 
decisive test was now at hand. 

2. The Cleansing of the Temple. When 
Jesus came into the city he entered at 
once into the temple and overthrew the 
tables of the money changers and the 
seats of them that sold the doves. The 
merchants whom Jesus thus expelled 
sold at an exorbitant price animals 
which pilgrims were compelled to have 
for the temple sacrifices. The money 
changers provided Jews from abroad 
at a dear rate of exchange with the 
necessary half-shekel for the payment 
of the temple tax. In Jesus’ day the 
whole thing was a public scandal, 
against which many protests had been 


lodged. Nevertheless the evil seemed 
firmly entrenched, for the trade in the 
temple was a monopoly, a first century 
racket, controlled by and administered 


largely for the benefit of the chief 
priests. 
After he had cleansed the temple, 


Jesus proceeded to instruct the people 
as to the reasons for his actions. The 
gist of his explanation was that God 
had intended his house to be a house 
of prayer for all nations (Isa. 56:7), 
but they had made it a den of robbers. 
This serious charge of robbing the peo- 
ple that Jesus brought against the lead- 
ing merchants and bankers of Jerusa- 
lem was in reality a charge leveled de- 
liberately and in all seriousness against 
the priestly aristocracy, who under the 
Romans were the political and economic 
rulers of the people, for they were the 
ones who controlled the temple traffic, 
and from it they derived a large por- 
tion of their tremendous wealth. It 
was in effect a second appeal to the 
nation to repudiate their present rulers 
and to accept him as the promised Mes- 
siah (See Malachi 3:1). 

From the human point of view it was 
this act more than any other that precip- 
itated Jesus’ death. He had previously 
aroused the deadly antagonism of the 
Pharisees and the Herodians; but it was 
the Sadducees, the priestly aristocrats, 
who actually encompassed his death. 
And this was the act, this was the criti- 
cism, which stirred them to action. As 
Mark says: ‘The high priests and the 
scribes heard of this, and they cast 
about for a way of destroying him, for 
they were afraid of him.’’ Bundy points 
out, “Henceforth the chief priests and 
their agents are omnipresent. They 
figure either directly or indirectly in 
every instigation against him, and they 
never leave off their persistent pursuit 
until the death scene itself. They could 
not use the cleansing of the temple as 
a case against Jesus, for the act doubt- 
less had popular approval.” But it 
does explain the bitter opposition of the 
chief priests to the man who interfered 
with the source of their income, and 
who sought to arouse public feeling 
against their intolerable exactions. 


Tuesday: A Day of Controversy, 


11:20—12:44 


On Tuesday morning Jesus came to 
the temple as usual. He was met by a 
formidable array of chief priests and 
scribes and elders, who questioned him 
regarding his ‘authority’ for acting in 
such a high-handed way on the previ- 
ous day. Evidently they hoped to trap 
him in some utterance which they could 
construe as blasphemy. 

Jesus replied that he would answer 
their question, if they would first de- 
cide for him the matter of John’s au- 
thority. Was it from heaven or from 
men? The rulers could not say that 
John’s baptism came from heaven be- 
cause they had not accepted his mes- 
sage. They could not on the other 
hand say that his baptism had merely 
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human validity, for the people regarded 
him as a prophet sent from God. They 
replied, therefore, “‘We do not know.” 
Jesus responded immediately, ‘‘If that 
is the case, I will not put before you 
the matter of my authority.”’ 

This was not merely a clever evasion 
of their question. Jesus’ words implied 
very clearly that the nature and source 
of his authority were iike John’s, de- 
rived immediately from God. At the 
same time the rulers were forced to 
admit publicly that they were unable 
to pass on matters of spiritual author- 
ity. To this extent they discredited 
themselves as spiritual leaders 
rael. 

Jesus was not content to parry the 
thrusts of his adversaries. He pro- 
ceeded to tell a series of stories (See 
Mt. 21:28—22:14), all of which em- 
phasize the fact that if the people con- 
tinue to follow the policies of their pres- 
ent rulers (religious and civil), they 
will lose their custody of the kingdom 
of God, and see their nation destroyed 
by the Romans. 


of Is- 


Mark gives us only one of Jesus’ 
parables, that of the vineyard (12:1-12). 
The meaning of the parable is perfectly 
obvious. The vineyard is God’s prom- 
ised kingdom, of which the Israelites 
were the chosen custodians. The ser- 
vants are the prophets, whom God has 
sent from time to time, but whom the 
nation as a whole had disregarded and 
despised. The Son is Jesus himself. 
The husbandmen are the Jews, espe- 
cially the rulers of the people, to whom 
God had entrusted the care and culti- 
vation of the Kingdom. The chief 
teaching is set forth in vss. 9-10; the 
Jews in refusing to listen to the proph- 
ets and Jesus had brought upon them- 
selves divine judgment (the destruction 
of the nation at the hands of the Ro- 
mans) and, as it is distinctly stated in 
Matthew's account (21:43), the King- 
dom of God was to be taken from them 
and given to the Gentiles. 

The rulers saw plainly enough that 
the parable against them 
and was designed to arouse the people 
to repudiate their authority and to ac- 
cept the leadership of Jesus. Mad with 
rage, yet helpless in the face of Jesus’ 
mounting popularity, they departed 
hastily to plot further how they could 
accomplish his death. 


was spoken 


Their first expedient was to trap him 
into some treasonable utterance which 
might undermine his popularity 
the people or bring him into conflict 
with the Romans. “Is it lawful to pay 
tribute to Rome or not?” Jesus replied, 
“Give to the state what belongs to the 
state and to God what belongs to God.” 
Jesus did not evade the question as is 
sometimes supposed. 


with 


He said in effect 
that our supreme allegiance is to God, 
but that we are also to render our 
proper allegiance to the state and that 
in this case (tribute) the duties did not 
conflict. As the significance of this re- 
ply sank in, the people who expected 
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him to take a firm stand against Rome 
would begin to fall away. The Saddu- 
cees followed with a puzzling question 
regarding the resurrection, which Jesus 
easily disposed of. Then came a Phari- 
see with a question regarding the ‘“‘first 
and great commandment.” 

Jesus replied that man’s first duty 
was to love God, but that there was a 
second duty which could never be sep- 
arated from it, and that was love to 
man. This was not theoretical teach- 
ing, without any application to life or 
to the pressing problems of the day. 
Over and over again in these last days 
Jesus pointed out that force, used as an 
instrument of hate (as preached by the 
Zealots), compromise, as employed by 
the Sadducees to further their own 
selfish interests, and narrow national- 
ism, as promoted by the Pharisees, all 
lead to national disintegration and 
would be followed by the transfer of 
their custody of the Kingdom to an- 
other people. Love of God, Jesus in- 
sisted, could not be separated from love 
to man, love to all mankind. The culti- 
vation of such universal love, acceptance 
of his program as Prince of Peace, was 
the only way to avert the threatened 
destruction of the nation and to secure 
for themselves and for others the prom- 
ised blessings of the Kingdom of God. 


Jesus Abiding Challenge 


1. As Messianic King. Jesus offers 
himself as Messianic King to our na- 
tion as well as to the nation of the 
What changes do we need to 
make in our national life, our social 
life, our economic life, if we are to let 
him reign? Some say that Jesus had 
no interest in such matters. In the 
light of our lesson, is this assertion true 
or false? 

2. As Prince of Peace. Jesus offers 
himself to us, as he did to the Jews, 
as the Prince of Peace. He had a pro- 
gram which in his day would have pre- 
vented war. What program would he 
favor today? 

3. As the Lord of Life. How do the 
parables of the withered fig tree and 
of the vineyard apply to men, institu- 
tions, and nations today? 
be judged by their 
their deeds? 


Jews. 


Are men to 
professions or by 
Have institutions which 
have ceased to render any useful pur- 
pose the right to exist? How does God’s 
judgment against nations which have 


outlived their usefulness take place 
today? 
4. As Head of the Church. Dr. Good- 


speed translates Mark 
came into 


11:11, “And he 
the temple and looked it 
What he saw there made him 
tremendously indignant. What would 
Jesus see if he looked the church over 
today? Is there anything that would 
make him indignant or grieve his soul? 
Jesus said, ‘‘My house shall be a house 
of prayer for all people.’’ Does the 
church today put enough emphasis on 
universal prayer for all mankind? Jesus 
said, “You have made (my church) a 


over.”’ 





den of robbers.”” Samuel Gompersg g 
generation ago said, ‘‘My associates haye 
come to look upon the church and the 
ministry as the apologists and defenders 
of the wrong committed against the ip. 
terest of the people.”” He meant to Say 
that a church which refused to cham. 
pion the cause of economic justice 
actually supported economic injustice, 
Was he right or wrong? 


5. As Teacher of Mankind. Jesus 
said the first commandment is to love 
God and the second, like unto it, ig to 
love one’s neighbor as himself. “Op 
these two commandments,” he said, 
“depend all the law and the prophets” 
(Mt. 22:40). Can one love God with- 
out loving his fellowman? Can one 
love his fellowman without loving God? 
What does it mean to love God, to love 
one’s fellowman. Is love a thing of 
the emotions or of the will (cf. Luke 
10:29-37)? A columnist in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch recently wrote: 
“If your religion makes you hate any- 
one on this earth. .you may be per- 
fectly sure that what you have, hovw- 
ever you name it, is not the religion 
of Jesus. . The religion of hate. , 
is a far worse denial of Jesus than that 
of the agnostic, in that it sets up a 
spurious and detestable counterfeit of 
his teaching.’’ How far do you agree? 


Bertrand Russell, recent recipient of 
the Nobel prize, and generally ac- 
counted, along with John Dewey, as our 
greatest living philosopher, delivered a 
series of lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity a few weeks ago. He drew the 
largest audiences ever to attend a se 
ries of lectures in which he appeared. 
In his closing lecture on the prospects 
of peace, he said that science can offer 
man greater well being than he has 
ever known, provided three conditions 
are met: War must be abolished, ulti- 
mate power must be evenly distributed, 
and the growth of the population: must 
be limited. But how are these and cer- 
tain other subsidiary requirements 
which he sketched to be fulfilled? “The 
root of the matter,” said Bertrand Rus- 
sell, hitherto regarded as a religious 
skeptic, “is a very simple and old 
fashioned thing, a thing so simple | 
am almost ashamed to mention it, for 
fear of the derisive smile with which 
wise cynics will greet my words. The 
thing I mean—please forgive me for 
mentioning it—is love, Christian love, 
or compassion. If you feel this you 
have a motive for existence, a guide in 
action, a reason for courage, an impera- 
tive necessity for intellectual honesty.” 
A motive for existence—one which 
brings an inward peace that nothing can 
destroy. A guide in action—the only 
one that will ever lead to peace for 
all mankind. A reason for courage— 
something for which we can give evel 
our life. And an imperative necessity 
for intellectual honesty—if we feel all 
this to be true we must think through 
the implications of such love and follow 
fearlessly wherever they would lead. 


(Lessons commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons; the 
ternational Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


POSITIVE PROTESTANTISM. By 
Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia. 147 pp., $2.50. 

This book is an ultimatum to Protes- 
tantism. It says frankly: preach “‘the 
gospel” or perish! The author does not 
leave us in doubt as to what he thinks 
the gospel is but in a very helpful and 
convincing chapter concludes, after a 
thorough examination of the Scriptures, 
that the Christian gospel is ‘‘the good 
news that God was in Christ for man’s 
redemption.”’ 

The Reformation, Dr. Kerr argues, 
was not simply a protest against the 
Roman Catholic Church but was a re- 
discovery of this apostolic gospel and 
“a deeper plunge” into it. If Protes- 
tantism is, therefore, to regain its 
original vitality it will not be by a mere 
return to the credos of the reformers, 
but it will do so only by discovering 
again for our age this same eternal gos- 
pel and by proclaiming it with charity 
and gladness. Thus he concludes: 





“If for Protestantism the gospel be- 
comes once more the good news of God 
in Christ, the future is bright with hope 
and promise. If, on the other hand, 
Protestantism should lose touch with 
the gospel, the prospect for Protestant- 
ism, no matter how energetic it may 
become, is gloomy indeed. The future 
of Protestantism. .is not a matter of 
more theology or less theology, more 
liturgy or less liturgy, more organiza- 
tion or less organization. It will not 
be assured by retreats, or cells, or ecu- 
menicity, or social action. It is quite 
simply and clearly a matter of witness- 
ing to the gospel that God was in Christ 
for man’s redemption.”’ 


Dr. Kerr’s style is clear and concise. 
He is sometimes almost too concise, but 
within the pages of so short a book he 
cannot be expected to present all the 
ramification of such a great theme. 

BEN L. ROSE. 

Bristol, Va. 


PROTESTANT BIBLICAL INTER- 
PRETATION. By Bernard Ramm. W. 
A. Wilde Co., Boston. 197 pp., $1.75. 

This book attempts to discuss in semi- 
popular language the principles and 
methods of hermeneutics, i. e., of the 
science of biblical interpretation. It is 
avowedly written from a conservative 
standpoint, with an attempt at the same 
time to make use of sound critical re- 
sults. 

After a rather elaborate introduction, 
the author traces the history of inter- 
pretation through the chief schools of 
thought. He tries to define the typi- 
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cally Protestant point of view in terms 
of a literal-cultural-critical combina- 
tion. From this he develops some basic 
principles of interpretation that he 
seeks to apply, first to the practical use 
of the Bible as a whole, and then to 
the special problems of typology, proph- 
ecy, and the meaning of parables. 

The work is rather too technical for 
the lay reader, except in chapters such 
as ‘‘The Devotional ard Practical Use 
of the Bible’ and in outlines of gen- 
eral principles; these are simply and 
clearly stated. The work is a curious 
mixture of the use of good critical 
methods with a conservatism that is 
often literalistic and that tends to the 
millennial point of view. The writer 
quotes approvingly from such work as 
The Westminster Study Bible, yet he 
identifies ‘inspiration’ with ‘‘iner- 
rancy.” As is usual with books of this 
nature and viewpoint, the worst feature 
is the constant limiting of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the life of the Chris- 
tian after the close of the biblical canon. 

JULIAN PRICE LOVE. 

Louisville, Ky. 


THE STORY OF JESUS. By Blanch 
Hoke. The Judson Press, Philadelphia. 
200 pp., $2.00. 

This week-day church school text for 
children in third and fourth grades is 
written with thirty one-hour sessions, 
divided into four units or two semes- 
ters. Its purpose is to help children 
gain knowledge of a continued story of 
Jesus and his friends. 

For use with the course are two 
pupil’s books which contain enriching 
stories, pictures and other interesting 
materials for use by the children. 

ATHA S. BOWMAN. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Bridge of God. Robt. A. Lapsley, Jr. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $1.50. 

Farming and Gardening in the Bible. 
Alastair I. MacKay. Rodale Press, Em- 
maus, Pa. $3.00. 

The Upper Room of God’s House. Paul 
S. Knight. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $3.00. 

Statement on Race. Ashley Montagu. 
Henry Schuman, Inc., New York. $2.00. 

The Academic Man, Logan Wilson. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. $3.75. 

The Social Psychology of Education. C. 
M. Fleming. Oxford University Press, 
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recently Dr. Cockburn was director of 
the Department of 
Inter-Chureh Aid of the 
of Churches. 


James 
moderator of the 
will deliver 


Reconstruction and 
World Council 


LECTURE TOURS 

Pastor and Mrs. Martin Niemoeller 
are in this countfy, 
ing in various centers 
with the Florida Chain of 
Assemblies. J. Hutchison 


of Germany lectur- 
in Florida 


Missionary 


now 


Cockburn 
(see above) is on a three-months speak- 
ing schedule, principally in the South 
and Midwest. 


SUCCEEDS BERGGRAV 

Johannes Smemo, bishop of Agder, 
southern Norway, has been named by 
the government as Bishop of Oslo ang 
head of the Norwegian State Lutherag 
Church. He succeeds Bishop Eiving 
Berggrav who resigned for health rea. 
eight years Bishop Smemo 
the Lutheran Chureh 
During the German occupation 
he was sent to a concentration camp 
where he became noted for devotion to 
the spiritual needs of his fellow-inmateg, 
From 1935 to 1947 he was rector of the 
Assembly Theological faculty in Oslo, 
that time he has been head of 
the Agder with his residence 
in Kristiansand. 


sons. For 


was editor of 


News. 


Since 
diocese, 


MEDITERRANEAN TOUR 

Charles Haddon Nabers, First church, 
Greenville, S. C., is on a two-monthg 
as lecturer 
Company’s 


absence, serving 
Cunard Stemship 


cruise on the Britannic. 


ieave of 
for the 





RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
COLLEGE 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Dean of College 


Mrs. P. P. McCain, Dean of Students 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


SENIOR 
AND CONSERVATORY 


President 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 


1951 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


eWhy not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 








women. B. 


tion. 
ceived for the 1951-52 term. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


A four-year liberal arts college for 
A. and B. S. degrees are 
offered with many fields of concentra- 


Registrations are now being re- 
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